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Shamgar and Sisera. — By George F. Moore, Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

It has long been recognized that Jud. iii. 31, which tells how 
Shamgar killed six hundred Philistines with an ox-goad, was 
inserted by one of the latest editors of the book. It has not, 
however, been so generally observed that certain recensions of 
the old Greek version (codd. 44, 54, 56, 59, 75, 76, 82, 106, 134 
H-P; sub obel. 121), together with the Hexaplar Syriac, Arme- 
nian, and Slavic versions, have the account of Shamgar's exploit 
a second time after xvi. 31. ' Here, immediately following Sam- 
son, the Philistine-fighter is quite in order. Comparison of the 
renderings in the two places shows that the verse was not 
repeated at the end of c. xvi. by an editor of the Greek text, 
but was found there by the translators in their Hebrew manu- 
scripts, and in a form more original than that which we now 
read in iii. 31. The introductory formula, k<u avia-rrj /jxto. tov Sa/u- 
^(oi/ Se^yap vlbs Evav = J1JJ7 p "tiDC \)&D& HHN Dp*l corre- 
sponds closely to x. l, *?N1W DN JWlff? "j^O^N HPlN Dp>l 
fWlD p J^IDj while in iii. 31 the Hebrew has the awkward and 
unparalleled V*inX W) (LXX. di>«m?). There is thus good 
reason to think that the verse at first stood after the story of 
Samson, and was subsequently, for some reason, removed to a 
place between Ehud and Barak. 

That Shamgar cannot have been the original hero of this 
story is proved both by the earlier position of the verse (follow- 
ing Samson), and — more conclusively — by the fact that the 
Philistines did not appear upon the scene till long after the time 
of Deborah and Barak. The natural hypothesis is that the name 
of the champion was accidentally corrupted to Shamgar, under 
the influence of v. 6, which necessarily led to the transposition 
of the verse from the end of c. xvi. to the end of c. iii.' 

In Jud. v. 6 " the days of Shamgar ben Anath, the days of 
Jael," are the time of distress and humiliation for Israel which 

1 See Budde, Richter, 1897. p. x ; also SBOT. Judges, on xvi. 31. 
8 For a conjecture about the origin of the notice, see Judges (Interna- 
tional Critical Comm.), p. 106. 
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preceded the rising of the tribes under Deborah and Barak. 
The words "in the days of Jael" are rightly noted by many 
critics (since Geddes) as a gloss. But when these words are 
rejected and it is shown that the deliverer of iii. 31 was not 
Shamgar, there is no reason for regarding Shamgar as an Isra- 
elite at all ; it is, on the contrary, much more probable that he 
was the oppressor under whom Israel groaned. 1 This view is 
strongly confirmed by the name itself ; Shamgar is not a 
Hebrew nor even a Semitic word, and ben Anath is without 
even remote analogy among Hebrew proper names. 

Sisera, against whom the Israelites rose in revolt, was then the 
successor, and probably the son (see Jud. v. 28 ff.) of Shamgar." 

Now, Shamgar ben Anath and Sisera are not Canaanite names. 
Anath is a goddess worshipped, not only in ancient Palestine, 
but especially by the Hittites in Northern Syria ; a Sangar was 
king of Gargamis — then the chief city of the Hatti — in the days 
of Asurnasirpal and Sahnanassar II (9th cent. B. C). The name 
Sisera is naturally compared with the numerous Hittite names on 
Egyptian monuments ending in -sira." The Assyrian inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-pileser and Sargon (8th cent.) make repeated 
mention of a Pisiris or Pisiri, king of Gargamis. Shamgar and 
Sisera thus both point to a non-Semitic people north of Pales- 
tine. Marquart's conjecture, however, that for D'lJIl fitJHn the 
residence of Sisera, we should read D'finil tJHD> though ap- 
plauded by Buben, is not supported by the topography of the 
poem. 

Shamgar ruled in Palestine ; Sisera appears in the Song at the 
head of the kings of Canaan. The two names bring us thus 
upon an historical fact of great importance. In the days of 
Deborah and Barak a foreign ("Hittite") dynasty was estab- 
lished in Palestine ; the Canaanite city-kings, at least in the 
vicinity of the Great Plain, were its vassals. 

1 Moore, Judges, 1895, pp. 106, 143 ; Marquart, Fundamente, 1896, p. 
2 ; Budde, Richter, 1897, p. 42 ; Ruben, Jewish Quarterly Review, x. p. 
556. 

2 Judges, p. 143, Marquart, Ruben. 

3 Judges, pp. 106, 112. 



